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ABSTRACT 

Personnel management constitutes a substantial 
proportion of the elementary school principal's responsibilities. 
Constructive ways in which principals can identify and effectively 
confront deterioration of staff job performance are discussed in this 
newsletter. Effective interpersonal confrontation involves 
preparation, active listening, objectivity, positive criticism, 
directness, and consistency. Nine "dos" and "don'ts" for constructive 
confrontation are offered. (LHI) 
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Constructive Confrontation 



EMU Labor Studies 



b the manager of >our bchuol. >ou 
I spend a great deal of time on per 
sonnel matters. Some principals sa\ 
this single responsibilit) can absorb 
over half the hours in a full school Ja>. 

But when >ou anal>ze a random sam- 
pling of >our encounters with teachers 
and classified cmplo>ees, >ou will no 
doubt discover that certain people on 
your staff appear onl> now and then in 
the sample — but others occup) the 
lion's share of >our time. The> are in- 
dividuals with a pattern of Lontuiuing 
iwJ repeated problems of performance 
on the job. 

What are some of the patterns of be 
havior that indicate chronic deteriora- 
tion of job performance? Here are sev 
cral of the most common. 

Absenteeism. Ever>bod> has an oc 
casional but sudden emergcnc) that 
forces one to miss a da> or two of work 
at school. However, among your staff 
(as among >our student bod>), chronic 
absenteeism is not occasional. It is a 
ptittcrn of repeated, recurring, and ex 
ccssive tardiness and absenteeism, late 
ncss in the morning, earl> and uncx 
plained departures in the afternoon, 
the shaving of minutes and even hours 



This article is adapted from infornKition made 
aMiihibIc through the Labor Studies Program, 
Q irtmcnt of Lconomics. Utistt-rn Mit-higan 
^I^Qsrsity. Ypsihinti. Miehigan 48197. 



from ever} assignment, and an unu- 
suallv high rate of mild illnesses (colds, 
flu. stomach distress) expressed 
through excessive sick leave. 

Confusion and Difficulty in Concei.- 
tration. These r.ia> be s>mptoms of 
something elinieallv serious, such as the 
onset of a mental or emotional illness 
that the individual wishes to deny or 
simply cannot detect. 

Job performance is consistently 
marred b> forgotten instructions, 
missed details, frustrations with com- 
plicated tr.sk^ or decision making, mis- 
understandings, and the expenditure of 
more and more time to accomplish less 
and less work. 

Sometimes an individual ma) exhibit 
these s>mptoms in the form of chronic 
accidents in and around the school, 
such as tripping on stairs, dropping 
armloads of supplies, and spilling 
water, food, or paint. If an employee 
has these accidents only in your school, 
>ou would have eause to suspect the 
making of mischief. But that's rare. It 
is far mure likcl) that such an individ- 
ual is also having minor but frequent 
accidents in and around the home, as 
well as on the road to and from school. 

Helping an individual confront these 
unpleasant and even frightening facts 
ma> save that person's life, as well as 
restore peace to your school. 



Poor Collegia! Relations. Some m- 
diviuuals consistently bungle relation- 
ships with their colleague^ on the staff. 
And while vou\e working hard to build 
a spirit uf cooperaiior. and teamwork, 
one or two people ma> be canceling out 
all >our good work b} their own nega- 
tive and distruptive behavior among 
their peers. 

Their negative behavior ma> not be 
that obvious either — no loud argu- 
ments, no acting out of aggression. 
Rather, the> ma>, for example, eontm- 
ually borrow money, an annoving habit 
even when it is promptly repaid. Or 
thev ma> overreact to real or imagined 
criticism, harbor unreasonable resent- 
ments, or avoid some associates while 
clinging for dear life to others. The> are 
not only out of step with the rest of the 
^ehool staff, but ma} be lesponsible for 
other people "s low morale and poor job 
performance, too. 

Rigidity. In an e tary or middle 
school, where change of some kind 
^cemsto occur minute by minute, some 
staff personnel main tain a firm and te- 
nacious rigidity, imj)crvu)Us to any 
change whatsoever. There are many 
rcason.s why people reject or fear 
change on ihe job. And in some 
schools, where the leadership is unpre- 
dictable, the staff ina> have good rea- 
son to fear change. 



But when a btaff person, in an other- 
wise reasonable school atmosphere, is 
unreasonably unbending, it may be a 
signal of something chrunit and dis- 
turbing that needs to be confronted be- 
fore the individual's performance on 
the job IS unacceptable and irreparable. 

Absenteeism, confusion, poor colle- 
gial relations, and rigidity are just a few 
of the most common paiterns of nega- 
tive behavior. However, a full list would 
be very long indeed. But whatever the 
behavior may be* the key important 
danger signs are these. The behavior ib 
repeated over and over again, it is out 
of the ordinary, and it reduces job per- 
formance to unacceptable levels. 

As the manager on the scene, your 
first task is to document the pattern of 
behavior and the job deterioration it 
seems to be causing. Therefore, you 
need to make a confidential record of 
each incident that you witness or that ib 
reported to you. 

With the help of such a record, 
there's always the chance you may re- 
alize that the situation is really not as 
bad as you thought — or it's not as sim- 
ple as you thought. 



Confrontation May Be 
AIIThafs Left 



For some troubled — or trouble- 
some — individuals, your best efforts to 
help have been turned aside. Their job 
performance continues to deteriorate, 
the job performance of others on the 
staff suffers as well, and your own pa- 
tience and compassion begin to deteri- 
orate as well. 

What to do? If you've tried other ap- 
proaches — an informal chat over coffee 
after school, the holp of sympathetic 
colleagues on staff— and these haven't 
worked, you may be left with only one 
option: that is, to sit down with the in- 
dividual and try — together — to face 
the issues as you see them. In other 
words, a session of constructive con- 
frontation. 

Personnel problems never improve 
spontaneously. Someone has to take 
the initiative and bring all the issues 
and the tension out into the open. And 
that someone ought to be you, 
O While it's not a pleasant event to 
J C recast, a confrontation session can 



nevertheless be constiUttlve for both 
parties. If nothing else, such a session 
releases the pressures that may have 
been building up as a result of frustra- 
tion, anger, guilt . . . and silence. 



Get Some Distance 



Your key to a constructive confron- 
tation session is to be prepared. Get 
yourself ready, have a good idea of what 
to expect, have a sense of what your 
own reactions may be, and set the stage 
accordingly. 

How do you get ready for such a dif- 
ficult event? 

First, you n ed to make a candid as- 
sessment of your own feelings toward 
the staff person. Good or bad — that's 
what they are. And you need to under- 
stand that your own feelings of appre- 
henbion — even misgivings — about the 
coming confrontation are perfectly nat- 
ural and legitimate. You are worried. 



Are You Listening? 

Listening skills are particularly 
important in trying to identify the 
problem causes during a meeting 
with a problem performer ... A 
technique called active listening 
can be quite helpful . . . When 
your employee makes a partially 
disclosing statement, you simply 
rephrase what the speaker has 
said. This allows you to test 
whether or not the employee's 
comments were heard accurately 
and makes it clear to the em- 
ployee that he or she was actually 
listened to. Phrases such as "It 
sounds like you are saying . . ." 
or "As I understand it, what 
you're saying is . . ." can be used 
to test understandings. This may 
be coupled with an attempt to re- 
flect the underlying feelings be- 
hind what the employee says. 
Phrases useful here include "I 
suppose that made you feel good 
. . ." or "I guess that hurt a lot," 

From (jciiing Thtn^i Dune \^tthuui j 
Gating Done hi by DcnnK ^ Mohcrg 
and David R Caldwell; published by 
Scott. Foresman and Company. Glenview, 
IL(I989). 



You are uncomfortable. Because you 
are human. 

Second, if it will help, talk out your 
feelings with a ^riend or a counselor. 
Do whatever eise is necessary to 
achieve honesty with yourself. For ex- 
ample, be sure you are confronting 
what is — to you — an unacceptable level 
of irresponsibility and low job perfor- 
manct\ Be sure in your own mind that 
you vould take this action regardless of 
the i idividual involved, that you Jo not 
ha\e different tolerance levels for dif- 
feren staff persons. Your position of 
greatest strength in these situations 
rests on the fact that your job perfor- 
mance standards are fair and are uni- 
formly applied. 

Third, you need to accept this task 
dh necessary. It's something you just 
have to do, if you truly want to i>ee an 
individual improve and regain his or 
her position as a valuable member of 
your team. 

Remember, the goal of a constructive 
confrontation is not punishment; it is 
motivation. Hopefully, the result of the 
confrontation will be a strong motiva- 
tion on the part of the staff person in 
question to get his or her life in order 
and then to regain the status of a 
trusted and valued employee. 



Anticipate Trouble Spots 



Once you have reached a '^critical 
distance" for yourself, you should take 
the next step and look at the 'situation 
from the staff person's point of view. 
You can thus anticipate — at least, to 
some extent — how that person might 
respond to what you have to say. With 
that insight, you can go on and plan 
your own reactions as well. 

If the individual in question has, in 
fact, brought you to this juncture 
where you must trot out some ugly 
truths, then you should be prepared for 
that person to become extremely defen- 
sive. This may stem not only from the 
simple instinct to defend one's self 
when attacked, but it also may arise 
from the individual's sudden anxiety 
about his or her own loss of control 
over event.s — and from the possible loss 
of employment itself. 

Defensive reactions may take several 
forms: 



• The offering of elaborate and not 
qu'le believable excuses 

• Attempts to shift the blame to oth 
ers or to pla> you off against others on 
the staff ('*So-and-so is never here on 
time, but >ou don't sa> word one!") 

9 Eftbrtb to gain >our sympathy or a 
new intimacy through flattery, sharing 
of secrets, and so on 

• Simple fabrications. 

You need to be ready for such re- 
sponses as these and to carefully put 
them aside, in order for the staff pcri^on 
to hear your message and focus on it. 

Your job performance is deteriorating 
and you could face serious conse- 
quences, unless we turn the situation 
around. So please forget this other 5iuff 
for a while and let's focus on the prob- 
lem at hand " 

But this is a dangerous crossroads as 
well. At this point it is ver> tempting 
for a manager or supervisor to take on 
the role of seer-counselor -confessor- 
parent. Don't be tempted. 



Unless you are well trained and ex 
pericnced in behavioral diagnostics — 
don't diagnose the problem. You may 
suspect a personal or family problem, 
a substance abuse problem, or any one 
of a hundred other possibilities, but 
keep those suspicions to yourself. The 
chances are very good that your suspi- 
cions are simplistic — and wrong. 

Furthv;. you must bear in mind the 
pomt of the session, which is to con- 
front the staff person with the painful 
truth about his or her deteriorating job 
performance in order for ;hat person to 
be motivated and take the initiative for 
change and improvement. 



Time and Place 



Final!), yoa need lO set the ^tage, so 
to speak. Here are a few tips to kwwp in 
mind: 

• Make an appointment to meet 
with the mdividual to ''talk together 



about a matter of mutual importance 
and concern." Phrase the invitation — 
in writing— io that it bounds construc- 
tive and positive, rather than threat- 
ening. 

• Make the appointment for a meet- 
ing as soon as possible, don't leave time 
for either of you to btew about it. 

• Make sure the meeting will be 
completely piivate and uninterrupted, 
no phone calls, visitors, mail deliveries, 
or other break-ins. 

• And make enough time. Set aside 
the amount of time you think you'll 
need — and add another 30 minutes to 
that. Getting matters settled is not a 
"waste of time.'' 

Carrying out a session for construc- 
tive confrontation may not be easy. In 
fact, it might be downright unpleasant. 
But it may be the one option that's left, 
when >ou'\e run out of all the others. 
As the school's chief administrative of- 
fice, you realize you have no choice but 
to go forward with this session. □ 



9 Dos and 9 Don'ts of Constructive Confrontation 



DO establish the levels of job perfor- 
mance you expect and determine 
what is acceptable and unacceptable 
to you. 

DO be consistent in your application of 
these standards to e\eryone on your 
staff. 

DO dcoumcnt all incidents of poor job 
performance (absenteeism, tardi- 
ness, mistakes, etc.), before deciding 
on a session of constructive confron- 
tation with any staff person. 

DO take the rcspon.sibility to act. If you 
don't, matters will most likely get 
worse — maybe irretrievably worse. 

DO anticipate — and be prepared to 
Cope with — the staff person's defen 
sivcness and even hostility. 

DO be firm and direct. Gain the em- 
ployee's respect as someone he or 
she can realistically trust. 

DO get the employee to acknowledge 
that a problem exists and tnat only 
he or she can correct it. 

DO get a commitment from the staff 
person to improve. Be equally com 



mitted to monitor that improvement. 

If there is no improvement, DO take 
the next step — accordi'^*' to your dis- 
trict's guidelines on f nnel prac- 
tices — to correct the situation. 

DON'T try to cover up'' for a problem 
staff person. Such "kindness" only 
postpones the inevitable, a day to 
face the facts. 

DON'T engage in diagnostics and don't 
reach for convenient labels. Accept 
the real possibility that you just don't 
know what is causing the poor job 
performance by your staff person. 

DON'T voice your suspicions of alc^i 
holism or d. ug abuse or sexual mis- 
conduct, unless you know these have 
occurred in your school (in which 
case you may be bound— by other 
district rules — to report such infor 
mation to higher authorities). 

DON'T ask. Why are you acting like 
this?" The answer will be an excuse 
of some kind. But in constructive 
confrontation, there are no excuses, 
i^ersonnel must come to see that they 



alone are responsible for their own 
job performance. 

DON'T moralize. You should." "you 
shouldn't," and "don*t you know bet- 
ter?" will onl> create hostility, and 
that's the most effective barrier to 
honest communication. 

DON'T make value judgments, such as 
"I think you're wrong" or "you're 
being very foolish." Instead, present 
the documented facts and say, '*I 
can't accept such behavior. It has to 
change," 

DON'T get boxed into a corner or be 
put on the defensive. If you have all 
the facts straight, it is not you but 
your staff person who must change. 

DON'T allow yourself to be played off 
against the Central Office or the 
union or any other power center. Nei- 
ther unions nor other levels of man* 
agement will defend chronically poor 
job performance, 

DON'T make idle disciplinary threats. 
Give a warning only of those actions 
you know you can and will take. tJ 



